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For MAY 


Photographing the Nebulae 


G&G. RITCHE 
Instructor in Pragtical Astronomy at the Yerkes Observatory 


ew methods of photographing the stars, and shows the 


Tells of remarkable 


important discovefies made. His article is illustrated from many stellar pho- 


tographs of the greatest interest and never before reproduced. 


Travel 
Waldemar Bogoras, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, writes of a 
strange Northern people, where the old 
are put to death at their own wish, and 
where a man is allowed to kill himself 
when tired of life. 


Sociology 


A striking study of the American work- 
ing woman, written by a woman of 
culture and refinement, who, in order 


to study this class, worked among them. 


Arthur Symons gives a vivid, poetic 
picture of life in Constantinople. 


Literature 


Hamilton W. Mabie contributes a 
brilliant essay on Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Science 
Carl Snyder, in an interesting psy- 
chological article, tells how the brain 


in 1903, and Joseph Knight writes on 

“King John”; his text 

is accompanied by Mr. Abbey's pictures. 


Shakespeare's 
thinks, showing the entire material proc- 


esses of mental operations. 


Mr. Abbey’s Pictures 


There are three exquisite drawings by 
Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., 


Nature 
Sadakichi Hartmann contributes a 


“ Along the Salt in the May 


charming nature study, 


Meadows.” His article is artistically Magazine. They illustrate scenes in 
illustrated from photographs reproduced Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King John,” and are re- 
in tint. produced in tint. 
Illustrations in Color 
Short Stories 


The pictures in color in the May number, 


The eight short stories in the May num- 


ber are a most striking collection. 


Among them are stories by Margaret 
Deland, Roy Rolfe Gilson, Anne 
O’Hagan, James Branch Cabell, 
Arthur Colton, and Octave Thanet. 


in addition to Mr. Abbey’s drawings, in- 
clude three full-pages by E. M. Ashe, 
in full color, a number of dainty draw- 
ings accompanying Mr. Symons’ paper 
on Constantinople, and some strikingly 
artistic photographs. 


: The Washington Post says: 

‘Mrs. Ward has eclipsed all her 
. | ) previous successes. She has given 
us a flesh and blood heroine—her 
charm is wonderful and_ bewil- 
dering.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 

‘Neither religious problems, nor 
politics, nor social contests oc- 
cupy Julie Le  Breton’s mind. 
She is wrapped in an o’ermastering 
passion of love.”’ 


By “Mrs. Hunphry Ward 


The Milwaukee Free Press says: 


‘Julie Le Breton has the myste- 
rious gift of the emotions, her 
stormy, impulsive nature sets the 
nerves of others vibrating.” 


The Boston Transtript says: 


‘The story is the combat between 
two powers of a brilliant woman's 
nature. Sometimes you are sure 
the lawless, the vagabond, the 
intriguing side will win. But it 


doesn’t.’”’ 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE 


In “The Triumph of Life” Will- 
iam Farquhar Payson works out 
an absorbing problem of modern 
life. It is the story of a young 
writer, who, upon the failure of his 
first story—a worthy effort—finds 
himself tempted to write only for 
money. There are two influences 
at work, two women—one good and 
one bad—who seek to him in 
opposite directions. he scenes 
are laid in New York and Bristol. 


WEE MACGREEGOR 


Harper & Brothers have just 
brought out the American edition 
of a book that is creating a furor 
in Great Britain. This is J. J. 
Bell’s ““Wee Macgreegor ”—a hu- 
morously sympathetic study of a 
wee Scottish laddie, of his father, 
who is his boon companion and can 
deny him nothing, and of his mother, 
who adores and disciplines him. 
Their most amusing experiences are 
told from the diverting and wholly 
unexpected point of view of * **Mac- 
greegor” and his “paw ” and 
“maw.” The humor is new and 


true. 
THE BISHOP 


Cyrus Townsend Brady’s [atest 
book, “The Bishop,” just pub- 
lished, deals with a lovable, mili- 
tant bishop, who spends his years 
among Western camps and army 
posts. The book carries us into 
scenes of the rough West, peopled 
by the full-blooded, vigorous men 
and women that have built up its 
wildernesses. The Bishop is a won- 
derfully human character. A clean, 
vigorous book, and a readable one. 


MARJORIE 
(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL.) 


Following the success of Justin 
Huntly McCarthy’ s romance “If I 
Were King,” and the popular stage 
presentation of that book, the ad- 
vent of “Marjorie ”—a new novel 
by Mr. McCarthy—is most oppor- 
tune. This story is romantic in 
nature and deals with the daring 
adventures of a piratically inclined 
expedition which started to estab- 
lish a colony in the West Indies. 
Life, vitality, action, and splendid 
color enliven the pages and make 
stormy the course of a dainty love 
story. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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A 
Scotson Cark 

> Drawn for Harper's Weekly by Scotson-Clark 
4 

Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 1p. 

> 

. The man of the hour in England who is planning to visit America during the summer 
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lhe Launching oj the * Kelitance,”’ which is to dejend the Cup agaist Sir Thomas Lipton’s * Shamrock 11I.”’ 


Are We Going to Keep the Cup? 


HE Columbia, Reliance, and Shamrock IIT, afford an in- 

structive comparison. The two new boats practically con- 

form to the type of the Columbia, which has proven her- 

self thus far the fastest yacht afloat. There are minor 

differences, but in essentials both of the new boats are 
copies of the older boat. The main feature is the form of the 
under body. Both of the new boats have the convex or outward 
curve of the Columbia, on the forefoot, from the fin to the ecut- 
water. Shamrock IT. and the Constitution differed alike from the 
Columbia in having. a flatter line along the forefoot. As a conse- 
quence both proved inferior to the champion in windward work. 
lt is noteworthy that Shamrock II, differed more in this respect 
than the Constitution, and was less weatherly. As yachtsmen say, 
she had less * to hold on by.” 

The essential differences between the Reliance and the Columbia 
are in the greater ever-all length and beam, and shallower upper 
body. of the former. The Herreshoff boats, from the Gloriana to 
this latest creation, are developments of the “ sneak-box” type. 
That is, a boat with a broad, flat, spoon-shaped upper body and 
a lean under body. The “ sneak-box”’ proper has a spoon-shaped 
upper body. but, In the sense here employed, no under body at all. 
Mr. Herreshotfs improvement consisted in creating an under body 
and adding a fin. Thereby he produced a type of boat faster than 
anything that had previously set sail. All other designers, both 
at home and abroad, have bgen forced to conform to it. 

From the photographs at hand it appears that in the Reliance 
the designer has come closer to the sneak-box upper body than ever 
hefore in a cup yacht. 
Reliance is flatter and broader, more spoon-shaped, than that of 
the Columbia. As to the under body, besides being leaney, there is 
less curve to the fin beth fore and aft. It is interestifg to note 
in this connection that, while the Shamrock ITT. does not show 
the forward part of the fin, the after part presents an even sharper 
angle than that of the Reliance. 

It would seem that Mr. Herreshoff has preserved in the Reliance 
the convex forefoot of the Columbia, to insure ability in windward 
work, and given her a flatter hull for increased sail-carrying power, 
and much greater over-all length, to excel, if possible, the reaching 
qualities of the older boat. Her over-all length is variously esti- 
mated at from 142 to 146 feet. which is from 10 to 14 feet 
greater than that of the Columbia, and her water-line length is 
put at 88 feet. which is 1 ft. 7" in. less. Her beam is given at 
25 ft. 10 in., which is 1 ft. 8 in. greater than the Columbia’s, and 


In other words, the upper body of the- 
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only 2 inches less than that of the Vigilant, the beamiest of 
cup-defenders. In the absence, however, of official measurements 
these figures must be accepted with reserve. 

It is likely that the sail area of the Reliance will approximate 
16,000 square feet, considerably more spread than is carried by any 
other yacht. The limits of this article will not permit of a de- 
tailed description of her construction. It must suffice to say that 
the structural devices for combining lightness with strength, first 
introduced in the Constitution, have been re-employed. To reduce 
weight above the water-line an aluminum deck is used,—a step in 
advance of the latter. With the same object in view, Tobin bronze 
is used in the plating of the under body, while that of the upper 
body is nickel-steel—a lighter material. The new boat also has 
several inches less freeboard than her predecessors, to’ bring 
the hull surface to the resistance of the wind down to the 
minimum. 

Although, if the water-line length given be approximately cor- 
rect, due attention has been paid to economizing time allowance, 
it is probable the Reliance will have to allow the Columbia some- 

1ing more than a minute over a thirly-knot course, 

Concerning the challenger, the indications from the trials so 
far had are, clearly, that she is the fastest yacht yet sent in quest 
of the cup, and that she is better, comparatively speaking, in light 
than in heavy weather. She has already shown excellent form, and 
that will, no doubt, be improved by tuning up. In the first leeward 
and windward trial, over a measured course of thirty Knots, at 
Weymouth, on April 9, she beat Shamrock I. by 17 min. 26 sec. 

The second trial, over a three-legged course, tested better the 
relative merits of the yachts. The course was seventeen knots, and 
the yachts went twice around. At the finish the challenger had a 
lead of 6 min. 31 sec., but, as she allowed 10 min., the old boat 
won by 3 min. 29 sec. 

It may be inferred from this performance that Shamrock 11/1., 
when tuned up to her proper form, will be from seven to ten min- 
utes faster than Shamrock I. over a thirty-knot course. The 
Columbia beat Shamrock I. more than ten minutes under much the 
same weather conditions. But the Columbia, as her meetings with 
the Vigilant showed, was a much faster boat in 1901 than in 1899. 
Shamrock IT. beat. her elder sister uniformly, though not as de- 
cisively as the latest of the name, and yet, with conditions suiting 
her as if made to order. failed to get a single race from the 
Columbia. Leaving the Reliance altogether out of consideration. 
therefore, the-cup may be regarded as reasonably safe. 
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The President’s Western Trip 


Photographs taken for Harper’s Weekly by N. Lazarnick, our special representative 


Colonel Pitcher discussing the President's Trip through 


The President addressing the Cowboys at Gardiner, 
the Park with Secretary Loeb 


the Iéntrance to Yellowstone Park 


A Meeting with the President in the Town Hall at his old Home, Medora, N. D 
This picture was taken at the President's special request 


The President's Arfival at Yellowstone Park and Aleeting Folin Burroughs, the well-known Writer and Naturatist, 
with Colonel Pitcher, the Superintendent of the Park why went with the President to Yellowstone Park 
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A Map of the United States, showing the Products of each State, to be laid out as ‘a Garden at the World's Fair 


A Living Map at the St. Louis World’s Fair 


O reproduce the entire United States in ten acres of ground 

is the project undertaken by the Agricultural Department 

for its outdoor exhibif at the St. Louis Fair. Seven 

of the most. renowned scientists connected with the de- 

partment have been assigned to plan and: complete this 
work. In the small space allowed for each State and Territory, 
its natural soil and product. as well as its relative altitude, will 
he reproduced in miniature. For instance, miniature fields of 
rice will be growing in Louisiana, Texas, and the,Carolinas, with 
the other produets of those States; Mississippi, Florida, Alabama 
and Georgia, the Carolinas and Texas, will have fields of cotton, 
wheat. and corn, and so on. A bird's-eye view of, the crops grown 
in every State will be shown. 

Through the States of Wyoming, Utah, California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and a portion of Texas. the vast public ranges, and even 
the sheep country, will be copied. The work done by the depart- 
ment in reclaiming and impreving these lands will be shown. 
There will be oil-wells in Texas: ore-mines in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee; granite and marble quarries in the States hoted for those 
exports. The entire exhibit will be assembled with a view to illus- 
trating the resources and industries of the Union. 

The more important rivers of the country will be reproduced in 
miniature. Lakes will be little ponds geographically correct” in 
outlines. The climate of St. Louis will be aided by every artificial 
means known to scientific agriculture to make possible the growth 
of the crops as in the different States. 

The exhibit will be placed on a gentle slope facing the south 
near the Agricultural Building. The various States will be sepa- 
rated by cinder paths. Around the margin of the map of the United 
Siates will be a five-foot gravel walk, with a border of Kentucky 
blue-grass. Surrounding the map proper there will be eight sepa- 
rate exhibits, namely, pathology, plant - breeding. school - garden, 
vrass-garden, seed-production, fibre plants, medicinal and _ poison- 
ous plants, and cereals. Preparations are already in progress for 
this part of the exhibit. Many of the plants, particularly the 
perennials, have already been put in place. The section of land sur- 
rounding the map from Maine to the western line of Florida will 
show in detail a grass-garden in which will be grown every grass 
indigenous or naturalized in the United States. 

The irregular plot at the extreme north end will be occupied by 
an artificial sand-dune. The object of this particular exhibit is to 
show that drifting sand may be controlled by growing vegetation, 
and to give some idea of the nature of the vegetation which may be 
grown in such locations successfully. 

In the plant-garden eatable and poisonous plants will be grown 
side by side. The prime object is to show by actual contrast what 
plants, causing the loss of thousands of dollars’ worth of stock 
each vear, should be eliminated from the Western grazing-lands. 

In the plot devoted to pathology, the valuable discoveries made 


by the Agricultural Department scientist in the work of arrest- 
ing or preventing aE diasaces will be shown. In this section 
plants will be shown in the process of being treated to prevent 
idlisease, while others will show the ravages of maladies in plan 
life due to neglect. Such things as peaches, French pear seedlings, 
and Delaware grapes, etc., will be among the plants exhibited. 

The plant-breeding exhibit will show probably the most scien- 
tific work yet accomplished by the department. Here will be illus- 
trated the results of crossing fruits, grains, cotton, and such 
other plants. The increase in vigor caused by hybridization and its 
progress in all the different stages will be illustrated. Altogether 
this “ living-map ” exhibition promises to be one of the most novel 
and interesting of any at the Fair. 


The Official Opening of the Fair 


PRIL 30, 1903, will be the hundredth anniversary of the sale 
A of the Louisiana Territory to the United States. It was the 
original intention to open the Louisiana Purchase Fair at St. 
Louis on that day, but for many good reasons the Fair was put off 
for one year, and the anniversary will be celebrated not by its 
opening but by its dedication. That will be an interesting and 
imposing ceremony, at which President Roosevelt, ex-President 
Cleveland, and many other distinguished persons will be present. 
A procession will march and the President will review it, and there 
will be a succession of ceremonies, inspections, orations, and ban- 
quets that will last three days. 

The Fair Grounds comprise the western half of Forest Park, 
six miles west from the Mississippi River. The land is hilly, and 
about half of it is covered with forest trees, which will add to the 
beauty of the Fair and the comfort of visitors. Work was begun 
on the grounds in August. 1901, and building construction began 


. four months later. The general plan provides for fourteen great 


exhibition buildings, to wit: United States Government, Education, 
Art, Liberal Arts, Manufactures, Varied Industries, Textiles, Ma- 
chinery, Electricity. Transportation, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Forestry and Fisheries, and Ordnance. The cost of these buildings 
ranges from $1,000,000 to.$200,000, the total cost being about seven 
million dollars. Some of them are finished. Nearly all are well 
along towards completion. 

Besides these main buildings there will be a great number of 
others: the State buildings, the buildings of foreign nations, the 
great Festival Hall which will cover two acres, a cityful of “ con- 
cessions ”’ buildings, and all the multitude of supplementary show- 
buildings which every one will recall who has ever been to a great 
fair. And the landscape architecture will be especially interesting 
on this hilly site, and the sculpture, the electrical displays, and 
all the embellishments will be on such a scale, and of such a quality, 
as our experiences at Chicago and Buffalo give us warrant to expect. 
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Drawn for Harper's Weekly by Sydney Adamson 


THE MILITARY TOURNAMENT AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


One of the interesting features of the annual Military Tournament, which begins next weck in New York, will be the exhibition of skiljul driving by the Artillery 
Corps. Tent-pegs are driven in the ground at just a sufficient distance apart to allow a gun-carriage to pass between. The horses are driven between the posts 
first ata walk, then at a trot.) finally, as shown in the drawing, at jull gallop. It rarely happens that the wheels graze the posts even with the horses at full speed 
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HAT l’ve promised to relate this arternoon,” said 
Private Lester, “is the percise circumstances under 

x” which a certain captain, R.N., was given the Victoria 
Cross through his not being what one might call a 

i 7 ‘orseman. Now these ere facts ‘ave never been made, 

so to speak, public afore now, though in course every one is well 

aware that this captain has got the cross, and got it through a 

smart bit of fightin’ in the Sudan, a bloomin’ square bein’ broken 

by Fuzzy Wuzzy, and him bein’, so to say, on the spot in time to 
knock the beggars endways as tried to force their way in. 

“There ain't many of you ‘ere who know much about Suakim, 
which is a saloobrious spot on the west coast of the Red Sea, 
but soon arter we began to take a ‘and in bossin’ Egypt, Suakim 
became a place which was fairly well known to a good many blues 
and marines. At the beginnin’ of ‘84, a chap called Osman Digma, 
who set up to be a bloomin’ prophet, though [:never ’eard rightly 
what ‘e prophesied, or what ‘is pertickler line of business was, 
began to be a bit of a noosance in the neighbor’ood of Suakim, so 
a soldier general, Sir Gerald Graham, a fine upstandin’ figure of a 
man ‘e was too, Was sent there with a lot of soldiers, ‘ighlanders, 
rifles, and fusiliers, not to mention other troops, and some ‘ussars, 
to knock the stuffin’ out of the bloomin’ prophet, Osman Digma, and 
to relieve the Gippy garrison which was supposed to be shut up 

- by the Arabs in Tokar. Now this is all bloomin’ ‘istory as I’m 

| tellin’ you so far, and as all ‘istory shows, when they wants a job 

done to rights, vou ' 

‘ave a_back- 

of- marines 

and British blue- 

jackets just to give 

a finish to the 

business. So it 
was in this case. 

* Besides the sol- 

diers they sent a 

i Rattalion of ma- 

rines from ‘ome. 

and a considerable 

crowd of pluejack- 

ets ‘ad been landed 

from the fleet. 

chiefly to look 

arter some Gard- 

ner guns, and to 

bear a ‘and gener- 

ally wherever they 

; was wanted. In 

command of this 
lot was the ’ero of 
my tale, Captain 

Josephus Little, 

whom I don’t ex- 

pects as any of you 
jokers knows any- 
thin’ about. That’s 
so? ain't it? Ah, 

‘e's left the service 

‘many dats now, 

but ’e were a 

proper little ban- 


(a) 


were Little. 
' Was in command 
of the Pluto, and 
“volunteered for this ‘ere shore-goin’ job: why, no one exackly could 
make out, and though Jo, as we used to call “im, was nuts on 
fightin’. and loved nothin’ better nor a scrap, yet ’e was a regular 
hlnue-water sailor, so ‘e was, and never seemed fair ‘appy till ’e 
was out of soundin’s, so vou may imagine people was a bit took 
aback when Jo ‘e volunteers for a real shore-goin’ billet. But 
what-surprised “em more was that ‘e was selected for the billet. 
r ‘| don’t suppose as Jo “ad ever been acrost a ‘orse in the ‘ole 
course of his life. but now that the time ‘ad come, ’e was deter- 
mined to do things proper, and the first thmg necessary was a 


a sort of naval Archer or Tod Sloan, ‘e lent the skipper a pair of 
brown jeck boots, and all the necessary fittin’s. “FE were a sight. 


Well, next mornin’ | was warned to go ashore with the owner's 
Salley and his gear at, two bells, arter my dinner, so Sergeant Piper 
parades me in marchin’ order and reports me present and cor- 


rect. and I and the valley. Perkins by name. soon found ourselves 
_ ashore. <A petty officer met us at the landin’-stage, and took us 
up to the camp where our men were. When we got to the camp 
the owner was a-standin’ outside ‘is tent, lookin’ quite smart in 
his boots and breeches with a pair of the most enormous spurs 
which the navigator ‘ad lent ‘im buckled on ‘is feet, upside down. 

“Soon as “e saw me, ‘e sung out to me to go to the back of ‘is 
tent, where | would find his ‘orse. It was a rather good-lookin’ 
sort of Arab ‘orse, with a very mild and placid eve. So [ give the 
‘orse a good doin’ over with a rubber, for Jo ’ad brought a proper 
cleanin’ kit ashore, where ever ‘e ‘ad raised it, ‘avin’ first made ‘im, 

the ‘orse, fast to a picketing-peg. When T[ ’ad finished my job, I 
reported myself to the skipper and asked for orders, and was told 
to bring ‘im the ‘orse for early parade at six next mornin’. Well, 
at six sharp next mornin’ | was ready with the ‘orse, and Jo, ’e 


. proper rig for ridin’ in. The navigator, who was by all accounts. 


Captain Little’s V.C. 


A Complete Short Story by W. E. Cairnes 


came out of ‘is tent lookin’ very smart in his ridin’ kit and ’is 
sword a-danglin’ at ‘is side. Nothin’ was wrong but the spurs, 
and them I soon shifted for ‘im, and ’e walked ‘is ‘orse acrost to 
where ‘is battalion of bluejackets was a-waitin’ for ‘im to drill 
them. Oh Lord! that battalion! I don’t know, sir, as whether 
you've ever seen the Britigh blue at drill. If you ’aven’t, don’t; 
that’s my advice. It’s a cruel and a ’eart-breakin’ sight. You 
won't ‘urt their feelin’s by tellin’ ‘em so, which is the worst sign 
of all, to my thinkin’, for ow can you look for improvement where 
there ain't no sense of error to start with? Jo, ’e knew the drill 
well, much to my surprise, but there, ’e ’adn’t been a-studyin’ of 
the red book for two days and nights for nothin’, and ’e made 
no mistakes in goin’ in for complicated movements. ‘E -just kept 
them in column and quarter-columns, with a couple of deployments 
und one change of front, and ’e gave out the cautions in style, 
‘is words of commands were a treat and surprise to me. But ’is 
battalion didn’t give “im no fair show. The guides, who was 
mostly subs. and young lootenants, never led right except by acci- 
dent, the company commanders never gave the right words of com- 
mand, and the supernumerary ranks were a-chatterin’ all the while 
like a lot of bloomin’ monkeys. Well, I loafed about watchin’ the 
skipper a-drillin’ ‘is awkward squad, and a-wonderin’ ’owever it 
was as ‘e kept ‘is temper, which mine would ‘ave gone long ago, 
when all of a suddent ‘e did get a bit riled by somethin’ or other, 


what it was I did not rightly notice, and ’e just jabbed ’is old ‘orse. 


with the spurs to 
start ‘im towards 
the line, the old 
beast ’avin’ stood 
as quiet as you 
please up to now; 
gone to sleep, I 
thought. 
“’Owever, the 
spurs woke ’im, 
and ’e just gave 
one oist, and away 
went Jo, a-somer- 
saultin’ through 
the air. ’E land- 
ed fair on ’is nut, 
the old ’orse 
a-lookin’ at ’i 
reproachful _ like. 
and a_ sort of 


titter went 
through the bat- 
talion. Titter! 


I'd ’ave given ’em 
somethin’ to titter 
for! I ran _ for- 
wards and picked 
the fallen ’ero up, 
and said as I ‘oped 
wasn’t hurt. 
*‘*’Urt be damned,’ 
said ’e, as bold as 
brass, ‘what the 
‘ell should ‘Curt 
ee | me? ’Ere, ’elp me 
up again,’ and ’e 


Now this is all bloomin’ 'istory as I’m tellin’ you so far climbed up again 


on ‘orse and 
; went on with the 
drill just as if nothin’ ’ad’’appened. Oh, ’e was a_well-plucked 
one, was Jo. Well, that evenin’ ’e sent for me, and told me to 
come into ‘is tent and pull the curtain, quite mysterious like, 
and IT wondered what the blazes the little man was onto. °E was 
a-settin’ in a long chair a-smokin’ a little clay pipe, which | 
really believe ‘e loved as if it ‘ad been a child, and ‘e motioned to 
me to take a seat too on a bully beef-box.. As you may imagine, 
I was a bit laid aback by this, but I sat down on the edge of the 
empty beef-box, and waited developments, as the poet says. Jo, 
‘e sucked ’ard at ‘is pipe for a minute or two, then ‘e said, quite 
fiercelike, ‘ Lester, this mustn't ’appen again.” ‘ Very good, sir,’ I 
said, not knowin’ what on earth “e was a-drivin’ at. ‘* Very good, 
very good! But ‘ow do you propose to stop it?’ and ’e shouted at 
me as if ‘e were ’ailin’ the fore vard in ‘alfa gale. ‘ Beg pardon, 
sir, but I don’t rightly follow vou.’ I said. ‘Then what’s the bloom- 
in’ use of sayin’ “ very good.” you jackass, before you know what 
I’m talkin’ about. Now, what I mean is that that there rampageous 
‘orse of mine must be cured of slingin’ the commandin’ officer 
over ’is mishegotten ‘ead like a sack of potatoes on ’is own parade- 
ground. It’s undignified’—and ’e got up and began a-stridin’ 
up and down the tent—. . . . ‘and it will ‘ave to be stopped.’ 
“With that ’e pulled ‘isself up and stopped short a-glarin’ at me, 
as if it were me as ’ad bucked ‘im orf that mornin’. I set still and 
said nothin’. After a minute. ’e said: * Now, Private Lester, I ‘ave 
a plan, but yon must keep this to yourself. I ‘ave to trust you in 
this ‘ere matter, let me see that my confidence is not misplaced.’ 


‘In course [ told ’im I would do my very best, and wouldn't give 


the show away to no one, so ’e went off Well, it’s this way. As 
you may know, I’ve never perfessed to be a ‘orseman, but I've 
taken the job on now, and I don’t intend to be beaten by it. Now 
this ‘orse isn’t a-goin’ to buck me orf again, and I’m not a-goin’ 


| 
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Jo ’ad ‘is com 
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to give np spurs. Spurs is part of a mounted officer’s kit, and spurs 
1 intend to wear. This is my plan, and this is what you must do: 
Go over.to the ’ussar lines and get a stout black, or dark-colored 
strap, about ’arf an inch wide and a fathom and a ’arf long. This 
strap you must make fast to my starboard stirrup-iron, then take 
a turn through the iron on the port side, back through the first 
iron, and then ‘and me the slack end when I mounts. Then, you 
see, when I ’auls it taut and belays it to a ring on the fore-end 
of the saddle, it will draw my feet together under the ’orse’s 
belly, and I'll lay odds the beggar won’t shift me then. But get 
a dark-colored strap, so as it won’t be noticeable. Do you quite 
understand?’ In course I understood well enough, but I made so 
bold as to tell ’im. that I thought it were a very dangerous game 
to play, as if the bloomin’ ‘orse came down, why, ‘e wouldn't be 
able to get free, and might get a very nasty roll; but ’e wouldn't 
listen to no rea- 

son. ‘ Danger be 


‘is old ’orse a-spending a real ’appy day, and said as ‘ow the gen- 
eral ‘ad give permission for mounted officers to dismount. Now 
Jo ’e couldn't very well dismount without givin’ ‘is patent “olding 
tackle away, so ‘ce just took ‘is chances and stayed where ‘e was 
and I stayed quiet under ‘is lee, ready to take the ‘orse if ‘e should 
change ’is mind. The old ’orse took no notice of the firing, and 
stood as quiet as if ’e was in ‘is own stable. Suddenly the square 
began to give ground a bit, the pressure on the front face bein’ 
more than our men could stand. But they rallied quick, and made 
a move forward again, and, the side face not alasia! up quick 
enough, a gap was opened at one corner, for which a gang of Arabs 
raced like a shot, and in another minute they would ‘ave been 
a-slashin’ around inside the square if it ‘adn’t a-been for Jo. 
“ Just a second or two afore the gap were opened the old ‘orse 
was struck fair and square on the quarter by a spent bullet. 
*Eavens, ’e lept the 
‘eight of ‘isself, a 


‘anged,’ said he, 


the little bantam; 
‘IT don’t mind a 
roll a ’ang. Many 


a good ‘orseman 

may get roll 
through ‘is ‘orse 

‘a-fallin’. There 


ain’t no disgrace 
attached to that. 
But I do eall it 
disgraceful for a 
commanding  offi- 
cer to be un- 
shipped before his 
bloomin’ _ parade, 
and that don’t ’ap- 
pen again to me. 
“So there were 
nothin’ to 
be said. and I 
went orf to the 
‘orse lines of the 
‘ussars, and soon 
came across just 
the bit of tackle 
as T’ wanted, and 
when the skipper 
came to mount for 
next mornin’s pa- 
rade ’ad_ the 
tackle rigged ac- 
cordin’ to ‘is di- 
rections, and ’and- 
ed ’im the slack 
end accordin’ to ’is 
orders. Nane of 
the men on parade 
spotted ‘is little 
‘oldin’ tackle, and 
Jo ’e got a repita- 
tion for bein’ a 
most wonderful 
sticky rider, for 
the ’orse played up 
a bit, I ean tell 
you, in ’is first ef- 
forts to unship ‘im. 
“Well, by the 
end of February, 


mand very ship- 
shape, and it must 
‘ave been about 
the last day of 
that month that 
we was con- 
centrated ‘at Fort 
Baker previous to 
marchin on 
Tokar. Well, we 
went to Tokar, 
and did no good 
when we got 
there, the Arabs 
‘avin’ all cleared out, so we was marched back to Trinkitat, and 
from there we went back to our old lines at Suakim, where we 
stuck till the 11th of March, yes, it must ’ave been the 11th, be- 
cause we fought Tamai on the 13th, and that were two marches. 
“On the llth we started off again. As we got nearer and nearer 
the ‘ills the enemy seemed to get thicker, so the general concluded 
to ‘alt, for the night, and to prevent the camp from bein’ rushed 
we made a zareba round it of thorn bushes and such like, arter 
which rations of bully beef were served out, and we lay down, as the 
night afore, to sleep the best way we could. The night passed 
somehow, and next mornin’ about eight o’clock we was all formed 
up in two brigades, and advanced towards the enemy, who was 
‘idin’ in a lot of broken ground in front. We'd not gone very 
far before the Arabs came for us like a ‘undred thousand wild 
cats. Our chaps opened fire pretty sharp, and ‘undreds of ‘em 
went down, but the others came on just the same, and things be- 
gan to leok a bit too warm for some of us. Just as the square 
got real busy, a staff officer came up to Jo, who was a-settin’ on 


the old 'orse charged . . 


. fo gave a wild war whoop 


lep which would 


‘ave unshipped 
the skipper but 
for ‘is patent 


tackle, and bolted 
acrost the square. 
jumped clean 


over baggage 
camel as was 
a-lyin’ down, 


knocked over a 
couple of mules, 
and went fair for 
the spot where the 
Fuzzy Wuzzies 
was just a-goin’ to 
break in. Jo ’ad 
quite given up 
stoppin’ ‘im by 
that time. ‘ad 
picked up ‘ls 
sword, which was 
danglin’ “by the 
knot from ‘1s 
wrist, and as the 
old ‘orse charged 
the leadin’ Arab 
and sent ‘im flyin’, 
Jo gave a_ wild 
war whoop, and 
fair split the next 
chaps ‘ead open 
with ‘is old sword. 
In course the 
sword, not bein’ 
used to that sort 
of treatment, went 
in two in ‘is ‘and, 
but Jo  jabbed 
about with the 
short end to some 
purpose, though ‘e 
would undoubtedly 
‘ave been speared 
in the end, if some 
of soldiers 
‘adn’t come up in 
time to fill up the 
gap, and to pull .Jo 
and the ‘orse back 
again into the 
square. The skip- 
per ‘ad filled the 
gap, and the sit- 
ooation was saved. 

“ Well, ’e might 
never ‘ave ‘eard 
no more about it 
if the general 
‘adn’t ‘appened to 
‘ave cast ‘Is eve in 
that direction just 
as Jo gave ‘is war 
whoop and bowled 
over the first nig- 
ger. ‘S’help me!’ says the general, *’e gets the Cross for that! 
What bloomin’ pluck! What ‘orsemanship!’ or words to that ef- 
fect. And, sure enough, Jo was recommended for the Cross, and, 
what’s more, ’e got it. 

“And the horse? 

“Oh, the ’orse. Oh, ’e ’ad fought ‘is last fight, “e ‘ad. Jo 
brought ’im back, Jo smilin’, and as ‘appy as a girl at ‘er first 
ball, but the poor old crock was a-bleedin; like a pig from a spear 
wound in the chest. Jo ’ad never noticed nothin. When I told 
‘im, ’e dismounted very quick, andMeoked at the poor old ‘orse, 
a-shakin’ ’s ‘ead, quite put out I could See. Yet ‘e made me laugh 
all the same. ‘ Ah.’ ’e said, * bad job, bad job. ‘Ell of a eallision. 
Fore compartment filled. *Ere, put a collision mat over ‘is bows, 
and tow ‘im starn first. That’s the only chance.” But no col- 
lision mat could do ’im no good. The poor old blighter ‘e fell dead, 
and Jo had to walk back to Suakim. But ’e didn’t care. “FE had 
been recommended for the V.C., and you might ‘ave thought as the 
little man was a-walking on air, instead of Sudan sand and rocks.” 
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An expert Ikeaver at Work on a lupestry Design 


Progress in 


OBELIN tapestry is being woven at Williamsbridge, New 
York. Ten years ago Mr. William Baumgarten, who is 
now at the head of the Williamsbridge industry, intro- 
duced the art to America. He brought with him from 
Europe a number of skilled tapestry workers. His fore- 
man, Mr. John Foussadier, was master workman of the Royal 
Windsor Tapestry Works in England, and has long: been known 
ws an expert of unusual ability. The work is carried on in an 
unpretentious building beside the Bronx. Mr. Baumgarten has 
equipped his plant with the most modern and approved appliances, 
*, and is enabled to secure results which equal in artistic effect the 
best work that is being accomplished to-day in the art of weaving. 
The industry is similar in effeet to that carried on in France, in 


1 WATER-MAINS pr 
@ PASSAGEWAYS AND GALLERIES FOR 
ELECTRICAL WIRES 
PNEUMATIC TUBES 
4 SUBWAY FOR ELECTRICAL MAINS 
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Apprentices and Overseer at the Bronx Tapestry Works 


an Old Art 


the fifteenth century, by the Gobelins. The restoration of old tapes- 
tries is a considerable part of the venture, aside from the more 
important work of creating original designs. In size and the 
capacity for adequately handling large subjects the Williams- 
bridge plant has so far developed that it now exceeds the govern- 
ment works at Paris. The establishment of such an enterprise in 
this country marks a distinct advance in the development of Amer- 
ican art. 

The occasion for the introduction into our public buildings of 
Gobelin tapestries of American manufacture occurred when Mr. 
Charles McKim, the architect, assigned a conspicuous place for 
their exposition at the head of the grand stairway of the Rhode 
Island State Capitol. 


SUNDERGROUND RAPID TRANSIT 
TUNNEL FOR UNDERGROUND TRAFFIC, 
TELEPHONE AND.JELEGRAPH WIRES 
JTUNNELS FOR CELLARS 
CONNEGTING WITH MAIN TRAFFIC 
TUNNEL. 
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Putting Traffic Underground in Chicago 


By a new plan now being carricd out in Chicago, all the telephone wires and heavy street traffic will be put underground. The laying 
will be done in tunnels, and not, as now, from the street. 
on stores connected with the tunnel, through which fretght will be sent to all parts of the city. 


f 


It is planned to have the basements of the large 
The plan ts told about in detail on page 679 
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Drawn by Charlies Grunwald 


EATING BY MACHINERY 


In a New York restaurant, recently built, one may drop a coin in a slot and get a dinner. Twenty-four machines supply about 
one hundred diffefent kinds of food and drink. To get a cup of coffee, one drops a coin in a slot and turns a handle. There 
ts a similar plan for roasts, soups, and entrees. The whole operation of being served for lunch or dinner takes about a minute 
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What do you mean by “vulgarity”? 
You will find it a_ fruitful subject of 
thought: but. briefly, the essence of all vul- 
garity lies in want of sensation. Simple and | 
innocent vulgarity is merely an untrained 
and undeveloped bluntness of body and 
mind: but in true inbred vulgarity there is 
a deathful callousness, which, in extremity, | 
hecomes capable of every sort .of bestial | 
habit and crime, without fear, without plea- 
sure, without horror, and without pity. 

Ruskin, 


Apvictr@ WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for ng teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best for a.—[{Adr.] 


THE INFANT 
takes ora to human milk; that failing, the mother turns at 
once to cow’s as the he st substitute, KAGLE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK is a cow’s milk scientifically 
adapted to the human infant. Stood first for forty - five 
years.—{ Adv. ] 


TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of life. 
Ilave tele phone service at your home as well as at your office 
and save time at both ends of the line. Rates in Manhattan 
from year. N. Y. Telephone Co.—|[ Ad?.] 


IN this 4ze, when so many adulterated goods are offered, 
you wi ang IMPERIAL ExtRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. 
It is pure.- 5 Adv. 


MANY ntothers administer Ptso’s Cure when their children 
have Spasmodic Croup, It is effectual.—[ Adv 


A HEALTH giver anda health = s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—[A 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
will sell ‘Account the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Atlanta, Ga., May 6th to 12th, excursion tickets | 
to Atlanta at reduced rates, good going May 3d and 4th, and | 
moos retiirning to reach original starting-point by May 16th. 
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DR.SIEGERTS 


182¢ 


BITTERS 


_IN ALL FANCY DRINKS 


The Worlds Best Tonic | 
Imported from Trinidad B.W1, 


22 GOLD MEDALS 


The Only Genuine 


By Royal Warrant, Purveyors 
to His Majesty, the German 
Emperor and King of Prussia. 


Dr. He-s, the Approved Royal Prussian Apothecary, 
amin! ng Chemust, and Scientific Expert, writes: 
he combination of these excellent ingredients 
renders Dr. Siegert's Bitters one of the purest and 
most hygienic liqueurs extant, as it can be used 
by invalids and those in go od health, by adults 
and by children, with equal advantage. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine is made only by 
Dr. 1. G. B. Siewert & Sons, Trinidad, B. W. 1. 
J. W. WU Sole Avent, YORK, Y. 
Hand ne hooklet, con popular 
mixed-drink re fire con request. 


SIEDE’S trv 
New Yor« 


Furs remodeled now at summer 


prices. 
Stored free of charge. 


Cold Storage for Furs, { with full | | The Dr.J.L. Stephens Cvo., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 


insurance against fire, moth, and 
burglary at special low: rates. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF | 
GIBRALTAR 


Investors Look for Dividends. 


So do holders of participating policies in 


The Prudential 


THEY GET THEM TOO. 


In addition, they have the advantage of 
absolutely Guaranteed Life Insurance. 


Write for particulars of Policies, Dept. T. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Of America 


4 JOHN F. DRYDEN | HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Social Leader. 


A bottle of delicious, sparkling Londonderry Lithia 
Water when seen ona club, hotel or home table, 
proclaims the good taste of the user. 


Suealment 


ald the year 


and LIQUOK HABITSCURED 
MORPH | N E Thousands, having failed elsewhere, Cured to stay CURED. Health restored 
ASTHM Book 24A,F REE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


have been cured by us. Write 


Anti- “dyspeptic. A tonic, ar an | appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


V THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
if O L E 7 T E 5 DU CZ A R ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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‘and a little band of thirty- 


-motives met in the centre of 
athe structure. 


Americans Invade the East 
An American Engineering Feat that gives a new Route between India and China 


used for a tram-road, on 


HE spanning of the 

Gokteik Gorge in Bur- 

mah is considered one 
of the greatest engineering 
feats ever accomplished by 
Americans outside of their 
own country. The Burmah 
Railroad Company officials 
let the contract to an Amer- 
ican company only after the 
bridge-builders of Great Brit- 
and the Continent had 
declined to take it, saying 
the bridge could not be com- 
pleted in the time specified. 
An American company as- 
serted that it could be com- 
pleted, and offered to put up 
a forfeit if their word was 
not made good. As a result 
they were given the contract, 


five Yankee workmen went to 
the other side of the world to 
execute it. In ten months 
from the time the first girders 
were put in place, two loco- 


The towers supporting the 
centre of the railroad track 
are about three hundred and 
twenty feet in height, and in 
some places the sides of the 
gorge are so steep that a 
plumb line may be dropped 
one hundred and fifty feet 
without grazing the rock. 

Five thousand tons of steel 
were riveted and bolted into 
place before the work was 
cSmpleted. In constructing 
the towers a _ temporary 


which car-loads of material 
were carried and elevated to 
the top of the viaduct. 

The viaduct carried a 
gigantic arm which did the 
work of a thousand men. It 
contained a machine - shop 
with tools and forges; an 
office for the engineer in 
charge; a telephone exchange, 
where the men on it could 
talk to those at either end of 
the gorge; and a_ station 
where signals could be made 
to the valley below. - 

A comparison with what 
has already been done in 
bridge- building gives an 
idea of the undertaking. 
The Kinzua viaduct on the 
Erie Railway in Pennsyl- 
vania is two thousand and 
fifty-three feet long and three 
hundred and one feet high, 
and contains three thousand 
three hundred and fifty tons 
of steel. The Pecos viaduct 
in Texas is two thousand one 
hundred and eighty feet long 
and three hundred and 
twenty-one feet high, and con- 
tains one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty tons. The 
Loa, bridge in the Andes 
Mountains, South America, is 
three hundred and thirty-six 
feet high, but only eight hun- 
dred feet long, and weighs one 
thousand one hundred and 
fifteen tons. The Gokteik is 
two thousand two hundred 
and sixty feet long. It is 


bridge about one hundred feet 
high was built in the deepest 
part of the gorge. This was 


View of the Gokteitk Gorge and the American-built Bridge, 
which opens a new Route from India to China 


heavier than all of its rivals, 
and longer and higher than 
all but one. 


An Elizabethan Play by College Students ( 


N interesting phase of contemporary drama is the attempt to 
reproduce old plays with sufficient attention to historical 
setting to carry the spectators back, in some measure, to the 

stage conditions of the period when the play was first produced. 
In England these revivals of early plays have been given notably 
under the auspices of the Elizabethan Stage Society, and during 
the past winter Americans have seen with no little enthusiasm 
some of the work of that society in the reproduction of the old 
Morality play, “ Everyman.” For the most part, however, such re- 
productions in this country have been undertaken by the students 
of the universities—a revival of the old custom of rendering the 
classic drama on the college stage. At Stanford University the 
interest in this sort of dramatic study has alfeady won some dis- 
tinction. A year ago the students of the Greek department pre- 


sented Sophocles’s “ Antigone” at their own college and at th 
University of California; and this year the members of the Eng- 
lish Club—a voluntary students’ organization—have presented 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Knight of the Burning Pestle” at the 
two universities. The representation was planned to conform, in 
all practicable details, to the traditions of the Elizabethan stage 
of 1610. The stage structure was modelled after the sketch of the 
Swan Theatre made by the Dutch scholar De Witt, about 1596, 
and reproduced as closely as possible the London playhouses of 
Shakespeare’s day. 

The opening of the play was announced, after the historic fash- 
ion, by three trumpet-calls from the upper windows of the stage 
structure. There was no curtain-raising, and the entire stage was 
throughout in full view of the audience. 


.| Character from the 
Play 


él Scene jrom the old Elizabethan Play, Beaumont and Fletcher's ** The Knight One of the Costuines 
of the Burning Pestle,’’ produced by Students at Leland Stanford University 
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Radium—the Wizard Metal 


No. discovery since the Réintgen rays has 
aroused keener interest or more sensational 
spectlation than that of radium, by Professor 
and Madame Curie. To be sure, it was al- 
ready known that certain substances, nota- 
bly the rare metal uranium and its salts, 
had the power of giving off radiations close- 
ly similar to the X-rays, but the phenomena 
were rather weak and inconspicuous. But 
when the Curies extracted from uranium 
ore a new and mysterious substance pour- 
ing out radiations a thousand times more 
powerful than those from uranium, derived 
fyom no apparent source of energy, able to 
penetrate wood and even metals, rousing ap- 
parently inert substances into kindred ac- 
tivity, and inflicting savage X-ray burns on 
the unwary experimenter, there was good 
cause for nine interest. Consequently, 
radium has been crowned with a sort of halo 
of excited hypothesis which will be very 
slow_in disappearing. 

The established facts are marvellous 
enough without any aid from the imagina- 
tion, and while they are still far from com- 
plete, enough have come to light to justify 
marshalling them in order, and. looking them 
over with something like judicial calmness. 
Radium chloride, the usual salt for experi- 
ments, is a whitish heavy powder, worth in 
an impure state nearly $150 per ounce. 
Thoroughly purified it would cost nearly 
$1000. per ounce, but an order for that 
amount would certainly stagger the world’s 
—— The metal itself has never been 
prepared from lack of material to imperil 
in the attempt, but enough has been found 
out About it to give a fair idea of its prop- 
ertigs. It would probably be one of the 
heaviest metals known, whitish, rather soft, 
and .easily tarnished. It is a very near re- 
laticn of the rare metal barium, and, like 
it, would be very troublesome to prepare in 

yire state. The chloride glows in the 
dark with a faint greenish-white light, and 


starts a similar glow in substances—a tuft | 
This 


of cotton, for instance—placed near it. 
phosphorescent light, however, represents 
only a trivial part of the total radiation 
given off by the radium salt. It pours out, 
beside, radiations very closely akin to X- 
rays in considerable variety. A_ photo- 
graphie plate shielded from the light rays 
by black paper is affected in a few seconds 
when placed close to the salt. Shadow pic- 
tures of metallic objects are quickly ob- 
tained in this manner, but the rays pass 
almost unobstructed through cardboard and 
thin wood, and less easily through glass and 
even aluminium foil. As in the case of an 
X-ray tube, part of the radiation consists 
of streams of material particles, accompanied 
by a true radiation somewhat akin to light. 
The latter is a far less important part of 
the whole in the radium than in the X-ray 
tube. A good many substances give off a 
similar composite radiation after having 
been exposed to strong light, but very faint- 
ly and with rapid loss of power. But the 
radium keeps steadily at work, and imparts 
its radio-activity, like its light, to sub- 
stances near it in a very extraordinary de- 
gree. Uranium salts have a similar power, 
but to enormously less extent. Even when 
kept in thé dark for years they still give 
off these penetrative rays almost, or quite, 
as powerfully as after exposure to sunlight. 

The mystery of the matter lies in the oc- 
cult source of the energy thus radiated, and 
in the relation of the material streams to 
the wave radiation which accompanies them. 
Whether they are composed of molecules, 
atoms, or shattered fragments of atoms, is 
not yet definitely known. The weight of 
the present evidence tends to the last-named 
con¢lusion, but it depends on a chain of as- 
sumptions in which some links are of rather 
uncertain strength. As to the relation be- 
tween the light, the penetrating rays, like 
X-rays, and the material streams, practi- 
cally nothing is known. But this much is 
certain, that such mixed radiation is a far 
commoner property of matter than one 
would think. Radium seems now to be only 
u tremendously exaggerated case of a not 
very uncommon condition. Its immense 
radio-activity enables experiments on the 
subject to be carried on very easily, and it 
serves as a basis of operations in study- 
ing the more general problem. Two other 

(Continued on page 679.) 
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24 H.P. GASOLINE 
TOURING CAR 


Everywhere admitted to be the most perfect gasoline car yet devised. Seats six persons. New and 
exclusive features throughout. All parts of engine and transmission gear instantly accessible. Igniting 
plugs and valves removable without tools. Speeds four to forty-five miles per hour. Minimum of 
vibration and noise. Finest body work and furnishings ever seen on an automobile. 


Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 different Columbia 
electric and gasoline vehicles will be sent on application, 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK Salesroom: 134-136-138 W. 39th St., Opposite Metropolitan Opera House. 
BOSTON: 74, 76 Stanhope S$ CHICAGO: 1421 Michigan Ave. 


nweek on 
an in the Equitabl 
will give $1000 — with profits- 
to you at the end of 20 vears— 
-if vou live. 
If die your family 
> 000 at once. Issued in amounts from 


to $200,000. 


Mate for wen of energy and amet character to act as 
te GAGE TARBELE.2 gee View 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR bidet 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 120 Broapway, New York. Dept. No, 22. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 
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Style of Goggles 
‘en. lour 


said to be effective 


Ready for any Kind of Wheeling 


A new Way to protect a lal and keep 
it from blowing off 


A thorough Protection against Dust and Sunburn 


THE AMERICAN AUTO-GIRL 


Some of the new motor costumes which the auto-girl in America ts borrowing 
from French models, in which beauty ts saertficed to fashion and utility 
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A Costume for Cold or Wet Weather 


IN NEW COSTUMES 
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(Continued -from page 677.) 
allied radio-active materials have turned up, 
called polonium and actinium by the dis- 
coverers, but their identity is rather uncer- 
tuin as yet. 

Data on radio-activity are so far rather 
meagre and ill assorted, but it looks at 
present very much like the general case 
of which phosphorescence is a_ special 
instance. It is perfectly easy to excite 
strong phosphorescent light by ordinary 
radiant energy totally invisible to the 
eye and .to the photographie plate. The 
mixed, radiations common to radio-active 
substances can be similarly excited, and their 
presence in a material which has been kept 
in the.dark for a year—or a thousand years, 
for that matter—is interesting, but not par- 
ticularly surprising. There is no darkness 
to generalized radiation. We say that a 
room is dark because we have cut off merely 
that almost infinitesimal fraction of the 
whole range of radiant energy which the 
éve perceives, but we are not in the least 
surpriséd that a wireless telegraph message 
can be received in it. And considering the 
fact that there is an enormous extent of un- 
known radiations intermediate between light 
and Marconi’s electrical waves, it involves 
no stretch of imagination to conclude that 
radium is picking up invisible energy and 
transforming it into something within the 
range of our senses. Zine-blende has for 
vears been known to perform just this feat, 
but it chances to get its energy supply from 
a region which, although invisible, can still 
be explored by existing instruments. The 
theory «just outlined is Madame Curie’s ex- 
planation of the source of radium radia- 
tions, and it certainly agrees with very well- 
known #facts. As for induced radio-activity. 
it is the same sort of thing that happens 
in a hat stove—the radiation from the origi- 
nal source does not as such penetrate the 
iron, but it heats it, and sends off similar 


radiations from the exterior. And these 


persist for a while after the fire dies out. 
Professor Curie’s latest result is that radium 
salts actually keep at a temperature a 
couple of degrees above their surroundings, 
a discovery which involves a more curious 
transformation of energy than any which has 
gone before. If confirmed it is safe to say 
that it will be followed by the discovery of 
the same property in other materials. 


Putting Traffic Underground 
in Chicago 
See page 670 


CiicaGo is planning a new system of sub- 
ways, by means of which the greater part 
of its street-car traction, traffic, and tele- 
graph and telephone wires are to be placed 
underground. Already eighteen miles of 
one of these subways. built in connection 
with the plan to give Chicago an automatic 
telephone system, is finished, and plans for 
the completion of the system are now matur- 
ing. It is proposed to construct tunnels 
Which will furnish an improved system of 
rapid transit; a separate tunnel connecting 
with the basements of stores and ware- 
houses along the route, through which freight 
will be sent to all parts of the city, and 
which will also carry telephone wires, cables, 
ete., together with additional smaller gal- 
leries and conduits for the carrying of pneu- 
matie tubes and electric and water mains. 
It is also proposed to provide within the 
subway region a modern and improved sys- 
tem of high and low level sewers. 

A novel and useful feature will be the 
provision of facilities for the laying of 
vleetrie wires and cables from within the 
funnels, and not, as now, from the street. 
The cables, on rollers, are placed on cars 
and lowered to the tunnel, through shafts 
(nm private property, and are then carried 
through the conduits and laid upon racks. 
This method will remove any necessity for 
interfering with public traffic on the street 
l-vels. The whole plan, as outlined, means 
that in the near future the streets of Chi- 
‘igo will be used only for pleasure-driving, 
\ithout the interference of heavy trucking 
and of the obstructions now necessary in 
'-pairing underground wires and mains. A 
part of the street railway system will, how- 
ever, be kept on the street level. 
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Board, Gasoline, 
one year one year 


$180.00 || $35.00, 


mobile, 


‘Nothing to watch but the road.” 


The Standard Runabout does the work of six horses at an average cost 
for gasoline of $35.00 a year (10,000 miles). Board alone for one horse 
costs $180.00 a year, so the economy is very evident. 


PRICE, $650.° 


Our practical experience in motor building and the perfect mechanical construction of the 
Oldsmobile make it possible to obtain more power for its weight than any other machine, Any 
desired speed is obtained by the simple yet very efficient foot control, 


There are Oldsmobile agencies in all the larger cities. Call on your nearest agent or write for illustrated book 
to Dept. 48. 


O L DS M OTO RK wo R K S, Mich. 


The U. S. 
‘**Long Distance” 


Automobile Co.’s 


Automobiles 
1 Built for American Roads 


TYPE C. TONNEAU 


Two Cylinders, Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 
Built for service, long runs and hill climbing. Simply 
operated, fre@ from vibration. Each part easily 
reached, no intricate machinery to get out of order. 


TYPE A, RUNABOUT - ~ - - - $1250.00 
TYPE B, TONNEAU . - - - - 1500.00 


Our book is of unusual interest to 


Automobilists. Sent free on request 


U. S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 
110-114 West qist Street, New York 
Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City 


' We have the largest automo- One taste convinces 
Winton 
Best of all modern foods 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dent. '39X, Chicane GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
TIL. YOU'VE SEEN Usethe Great English Remedy ‘5, © 


AND PRICES. 
NW? Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
224 William &t., N. Y. 


Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. | DRUGGISTSE 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘“‘SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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“If you want to know what smartly dressed men will 


wear this Spring, ask vour clothter to show 
you Sten-Bloch Clothes.”’ 


‘THE DIFFERENCE 


between the high - priced custom- 
tailored clothes and, the individual- 
tailored ready-to-wear 


STEIN-BLOCH 
SMART CLOTHES 


exists only in the price—the fabrics, 
the workmanship, and the fit are the 
same. You can satisfy yourself that 
this is so by examining the garments at 
the outfitters who display our Fashion 
Plates in their stores and show win- 


dows. All Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 


BEAR THIS LABEL: 


-It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap of the 


coat lining below the collar. 
LOOK FOR IT. 


The new styles for Spring and Summer are 


now ready, and you'll find exactly what you 


want in this famous make—well-dressed men 


THE 


always do. 


SUITS AND 


AND 
SPRING SI 5 
OVERCOATS, UPWARD. 


STEIN-BLOCH CO., 
Wholesate Tailors, 
ROCHESTER, Ni Y. 


FREE—A book on ‘‘ Dress,” beautifully illustrated 


With this seas »n’s styles, will be sent to you if you 
write for Booklet Series J. 
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The Latest Star 


In the camera world is the 
Star Premo. A new day- 
light loading Camera 
using either plates or 
films. An instrument 
making pictures 34x 
4% inches, with 
every important ad- 
justment and modern 
improvement known 
in camera making. 


The 


STAR 
Premo 


embodies in small size 
every requisite to the 
highest achievements in 

photography, including 

the perfect Auto Shutter 
and Planatograph Lens. 
The price of the Star 
Premo complete is $25. It 
represents but one of many 
famous Premo Cameras, 
ranging in price from $2.50 
to $250.00, shown in the 
new Premo book. Ask for 
it at dealers, or it will be 
mailed /vee on request. 


Department A. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, WN. 


ORNI) 


BICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 
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The Americanizing of Russia 
By Charles Johnston, B.C.S. (Retired) 


Tue Tsar’s edict—the influence of which was 
recently noted in the WeeKLty—hag rightly 
been hailed as a great stride ime in Rus- 
sia’s national life; the greatest,without doubt, 
since the emancipation of the serfs by Alex- 
ander the Liberator, the father of the pres- 
ent Tsar, in 1861. The period immediately 
following the Crimean war, the beginning 
of Alexander the Second’s reign, was one 
of the great epochs of Liberalism in Rus- 
sia; and so far was the tendency to advance 
carried, that it brought a severe reaction 
in the years that followed.. This reaction 
had nearly run its coufse, and a new ad- 
vance was in preparation, when the assassi- 
nation of Alexander the Second by the Rus- 
sian Anarchists brought his splendid work 
to a tragic close. It was known to a few 
at the time, and it became known to all the 
world at the time, that the murder of the 
Tsar had also slain the hopes of Russian 
Constitutionalism; for the Emperor had 
had a constitution drafted by Loris-Meli- 
koff, and was to have signed it within a few 
days of his untimely death. Alexander the 
Third took the view that matters in Rus- 
sia had been going too fast; that doctrines 
good for Western Europe might be out of 
place in Russia, and that what was needed 
was rather an advance along more national 
lines. He therefore inaugurated the era of 
protection, encouraging Russian manufac- 
tures by a tariff wall against foreign goods, 
just as Mr. McKinley did in this country 
by the measure associated with his name. 
The second great:element of Russia’s policy 
was the alliance with France, to curb the 
overweening power of Germany and the ten- 
dencies of domination and tyrannical con- 
trol initiated by Prince Bismarck, and in 
part inherited by Kaiser Wilhelm IT. 

Both these steps were in the last degree 
successful, and many of us can remember 
point by point the disappearance of the old 
Bismarckian tyranny, the tranquillization 
of European politics, the new hopes of 
France, and the general amelioration of po- 
litical conditions all over Europe, as the 
tyranny of Germany was gradually over- 
come. This clearing of the European sky 
was followed by a gradual growth of better 
conditions within the bounds of Russia her- 
self; and, as the result of these better con- 
ditions, we may cite the last budget state- 
ment of Minister de Witté, the later Tsar's 
chosen instrument, that Russia has a sur- 
plus for the first time in many years, while 
commercial conditions all over Russia are 
better than ever before. 

In view of this, it has seemed to the Tsar 
that the time has come when the humane 
policy of his grandfather may once more be 
resumed, and the work of liberalization 
within the borders of Russia carried one 
step farther forward. Hence we have the 
present edict, published on the birthday of 
Alexander the Third, as a touching tribute 
of love and reverence from his son and suc- 
cessor. 

We have, first, an affirmation of the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty. Much misconcep- 
tion exists on this point, and certain writers 
here evidently believe that liberty of wor- 
ship is an innovation, a revolution in Rus- 
sian life. This is, of course, the very op- 
posite of the truth, for Russia has for ages 
allowed all the Christian churches to wor- 
ship in their own way, at their own shrines, 
me only Christians, but Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Buddhists have enjoyed the 
same religious freedom. 

With regard to certain dissenting sects 
there was a difference, but even here the 
action of Russia was rather political than 
religious. For it was found that many of 
the so-called evangelical sects, and notably 
those springing from Lutheran propaganda, 
were rather advance-guards of German 
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The Desire 
for Natural 
Food is 
Natural 


Mothers, do 
you not know 
that children 
crave natural 
food until you 
pervert their 
tastes by the 
use of unnatu- 
ral food? 

Unnatural 
food develops 
unnatural and 
therefore wrong 
propensities 
and desires in 
children. Like 
pure food, pure 
minds. 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is a Natural Food, #. ¢., contains all the ~ rties 
necessary to perfectly nourish the whole y and 
mind. Made in the most hygienic and scientific 
food laboratory in the world. It has been thrice 
cooked, and being crisp, compels thorough mastica- 
tion, which insures perfect digestion, a strong body 
anda healthy mind. Sold by all grocers. 

Send for “‘ The Vital Question” (cook book, illus- 
trated in colors) PREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, 


One-half glass HUNYADI JANOS 
taken on arising gives prompt and. 
pleasant relief from Constipation 
and Liver Complaint. TRY IT! 


A NEW EDITION 


HOW TO GET STRONG 
AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions 
that can be followed by any one. $7.00 net, postage extra. 
HARPER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW VORK 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Jor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 


(CykuUS CHAMBERS, JK.) 


52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia. 
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thought and influence than genuinely’ re- 
ligious bodies. There were certain strict 
regulations against proselytizing from the 
Russian Church; against mixed marriages, 
or rather against the alienation of children 
of mixed marriages, and against leaving the 
State Church to join any other religious 
community; and in all these cases the civil 
law could be and was called in, and severe, 
penalties were inflicted. The terms of the 
present edict will probably give greater lib- 
erty to the dissenters to hold conventicles 
according to their own ideals, many of 
which, by the way, are somewhat grotesque 
and extreme, like those of the Shakers, or 
the Russian Doukhobors, whose doings in 
Canada aroused so much interest a year ago. 

The edict establishes certain principles 
which will be of the greatest value and as- 
sistance to the peasant class, and help-to 
raise their almost countless millions to a 
higher degree of comfort and prosperity. 
After the emancipation, the Russian pea- 
sants tended to fall more and more into the 
hands of a class of usurers, many of whom 
were Jews, and whose impositions were 
much more tyrannous than those of the old 
nobility. These usurers exacted forced labor 
in payment of the interest on their debts, 
thus practically creating a form of slavery 
which was more onerous than the former 
serfdom. Further, the usurers ‘obtained 
mortgages on the communal land, and thus 
cut at the roots of the peasants’ well-being 
and livelihood. Both these abuses are re- 
moved by the present edict, which abolishes 
forced labor, and makes the communal land 
inalienable. A like measure was the as- 
sumption of the control of the production 
and distribution of liquor by the Russian 
government a short time ago, which re- 
moved from the Jewish liquor-sellers the 
power to drive the easily tempted peasantry 
deeper and deeper into debt. 

Finally, more influence and responsibility 
are given to the local and provincial boards 
—a first measure of home rule and of local 
constitutional government. The home-rule 
principle has always existed in germ in Rus- 
sia, in the village communities, which elected 
their own members, and were authoritative 
within their own domain. 

It is clear that the work of constitu- 
tional government in Russia is beginning. 
as it began in America, with the local self- 
governing units, whether we call them com- 
munes or townships: that it will extend 
thence by degrees to the larger subdivisions, 
until we come to the governments of prov- 
inces, corresponding to our States, and, 
finally, to the sum of these provinces, mak- 
ing up the empire. 

The great principle now introduced is 
the increase of individual responsibility. 
both religious and civil; the heightening of 
the value of the individual life and the indi- 
vidual mind. And this tendency, with all it 
implies for the future. justifies tis in speak- 
ing of the present reforms as a step in the 
Americanizing of Russia—a symptom of 
great hope for the new century, and one to 
he accompanied and complemented by a 
like Russianizing of America, in the direc- 
tion of moral depth and seriousness, and of 
a larger and more humane realization of 
each other’s spirits and lives. 


Whenever money is the principal object of 
life with either man or nation, it is both 
got ill and spent ill; and does harm both in 
the getting and spending; but when it is 
not the principal object, it and all other 
things will be well got, and well spent. 

Ruskin. 
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Great 
Western $ 
Champagne 
—the Standard of 
American Wines. 
Pure and perfect, 
every way the equal $ 


of the imported, 


but one-half the price. 


at Paris, 1goo. 
Ideal for banquets 


Good Gold Medal | 


and for the home. 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., ; 


flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 


Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 


(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives. 
occ ces 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 


LEGHORN, ITALY 
One taste convinces 


cu 
Best Co 
in time. 


RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
ugh Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Sold b 


Gives a keen appetite. 


FREE Rookiet with new Receipes. 


YOUR SOUP, Fish, Oysters, Lobsters, etc., will be Vabasco S. 
vastly improved if seasoned with MecIlhenny’s 


Stimulates digestion. At all dealers’. 


McILHENNY'S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. LONDON 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS TO 


LOS ANGELES COAST 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL. ASSEMBLY 
To Make a Manhattan Cocktall. 

Fill tall glass with fine ice,over which pour a little 
Syrup. Add one dash Anyostura litters. Pour in one- 
half average drink Red Top Rye whiskey, and same 
quantity Italian Vermouth. Stir well. Strain into cock- 
tail glass. Add one Maraschino cherry, or olive, or Pim 
Olas, and serve. 


BE “If it’s RED TOP RYE it’s right” 
FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS, Distillers 


CINCINNATI. OM or ST. JOSEPH, MO. or 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is the only railroad that will run tours 
to this Convention under its own auspices. 


ASSEMBLY TOUR HOME MISSION TOUR 
9 May 13 TO JUNE 11, 1903. 


Special Train of Pullman Dining and Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars, going via Chicago and the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, returning via San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 


MAY 13 TO JUNE 5, 1903. 
Special Train of Pullman Dining and Drawing- Room 
Sleeping Cars going via Denver, Salt Lake City, and 
San Francisco, returning via Albuquerque and Chicago. 


} and Denver. 

NORWAY 

RATE 9 

York i 
$134.50 from New $159.00 from New York Sweden, Russia 
Returning independently on regular trains, $109.50 sins, 8121.00 The most delightful way to visit these 
and $120.50 from New York, according to route interesting countriesis offered by our July 
i * ae and $132. rom New Ee eae 2d Cruise of 42 days on the popular 
7> selected. Lloyd express steamer ‘‘ KAISERIN,” 

Pe specially chartered for our party. 

‘Gs RATES, $225 AND UP. 


All necessary expenses included. Send for 
illustrated programme. Programmes ready for 
various European tours ranging from $260 


to $80. FRANK C. CLARK, 


YELLOWSTONE PARK TOUR Proportionate rates from other points on the 
May 12 TO JUNE 23, 1903.” Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Special Train of Pullman Dining, Drawing - Room Tourist Agent, Chaperon, Official Stenographer, 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Sleeping, and Observation Cars, going via Denver and and Special Baggage Master accompany 9 State St., BOSTON. 
, Salt Lake City and returning via San Francisco, Port- each tour. 


land, and Yellowstone Park. 


~ 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


Always mention HARPER’S WEEKLY when 


writing to advertisers. 


TE Rates quoted cover transportation, Pullman accom- 
RA modations, and meals in dining car on special trains going 
and returning. Returning independently tickets cover 


$253.00 from New York transportation only. 


will be sent on. application to Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


J, R. WOOD, General Passenger Agent. 


Detailed Itinerary 


W. W. ATTERBURY, General Manager. 


GHIGAGO'S THEATER TRAIN—I2.10 MIDNIGHT—NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
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